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CALL TO A NEW CAMPAIGN 


By HoMErR FoLks 
Chairman of the National Child Labor Committee 


longer exists. Mechanical productivity has 

attained a pitch where the difficulty will be, 
not to find enough people to do the work, but to 
provide all the workers with employment. President 
Roosevelt estimated on September 11 that develop- 
ment of new methods in industry had created such 
efficiency that, if the full production of 1929 were 
resumed tomorrow, only 80 per cent of the man 
power that was used in 1929 would be required. This 
20 per cent residuum, translated into human terms, 
represents an army of seven and a half million men 
and women, many with children dependent on their 
support. With millions of unemployed adults wait- 
ing to be reabsorbed into industry, the use of cheap 
child labor becomes not only unnecessary but inde- 
fensible. 

Business conditions are improving, but hitherto it 
has been precisely in times of reviving industry that 
child labor has strengthened its hold. At the present 
moment, the return of cheap 
child labor on a large scale is a 
very real threat. Low-paid chil- 
dren are being sought, instead , , 
of adults, for many of the new — 
jobs that are opening up. What 
can prevent this? The child 
labor provisions of the indus- 
trial codes have gone. State 
laws? Only 7 of our 48 states 
have adopted the 16-year age 
minimum for work during 
school hours, a standard which 
industry accepted and to which 
it adjusted its operations dur- 
ing the two years the codes 
were in operation. Nine states, 
through harmful exemptions in 
their statutes, still permit chil- 
dren under 14 to work in in- 
dustry, in some cases in manu- 
facturing industries, and even 
during school hours. 

Already instances of severe 
abuse of children have come 
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SHALL THIS HAPPEN AGAIN? 





The Boy Who Has His Father's Job 


to light and reports from several state departments 
of labor show large increases in the number of work 
permits issued to children. Neither an out-moded 
state law nor the fading memory of code regulation 
has proved sufficient to protect boys and girls from 
the sweatshop and mill. A return of child labor can 
be prevented only through renewal of federal control 
and this in turn depends upon ratification of the Fed- 
eral Child Labor Amendment—an enabling act— 
conferring upon Congress the power to “limit, regu- 
late and prohibit the labor of persons under eighteen 
years of age.” Twenty-four states have already rati- 
fied; 12 more must do so before Congress can again 
protect American children. 

Three times—under the Federal Child Labor Laws 
of 1916 and 1919 before they were declared uncon- 
stitutional, and again under the industrial codes— 
federal regulation of child employment has been an 
unquestioned success, while it lasted. With federal 
control removed, we are now seeing the beginning 
of a return—another return— 
to child labor. Must we stand 
by and helplessly await the end 
results: thousands of twisted, 


tity 
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tlt labor-stunted young lives? Pre- 
if 


ventive medicine has saved us 
much in suffering, in financial 
burden; it is time we tried 
more prevention in the field of 
child protection. Child labor, 
like a poisonous weed, has been 
cut down three times, but its 
roots are still alive, and now 
are sending up new shoots. 
Now, while the evil is weak, 
now, before it regains a 
strangle-hold on industry, now 
is the time to root it out for- 
ever — by ratification of the 
Child Labor Amendment. 
This cannot be done in a day, 
a month. The ground must be 
prepared. In some parts of the 
country, the tools must be 
(Continued on page 4) 
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AN ECONOMIC OR RELIGIOUS ISSUE? 


‘Geese opposition to the Child Labor Amend- 

ment has been challenged by a resolution pre- 
sented to the American Federation of Labor by Robert 
J. Watt, Secretary of the State Federation of Labor 
of Massachusetts, one of the states where the Church 
actively registered its opposition at the Legislative 
Hearing and was largely responsible for its defeat. 

Mr. Watt’s resolution proposed that the American 
Federation of Labor request from the Apostolic Dele- 
gate at Washington “‘an official decision as to whether 
the Child Labor Amendment may not be considered 
a matter of economic and social legislation on which 
Catholic priests, laymen and legislators may speak 
and vote according to their individual judgment as 
citizens of the United States.” 

The preamble to the resolution states that at the 
legislative hearings in certain states, “representatives 
appearing on behalf of Roman Catholic bishops have 
given the impression that the Catholic Church opposes 
the adoption of this amendment of the Constitution 
as contrary to the interests of the Faith and have there- 
by in certain legislatures assured the rejection of the 
ratifying resolution.” 


AMENDMENT RESOLUTIONS 


ie is a pleasure to record that vigorous and uncom- 
promising resolutions in favor of the Child Labor 
Amendment have been adopted during recent months 
by the Northern Baptist Convention held in Colorado 
Springs in June; by the Fraternal Order of Eagles at 
Dayton, Ohio, in August; by the American Legion at 
St. Louis in September; and by the Conference on 
Labor Standards called by Secretary Perkins, the In- 
ternational Association of Governmental Labor Offi- 
cials in Asheville, North Carolina, and the American 
Federation of Labor at Atlantic City, all in October. 

The resolution of the Northern Baptist Convention 
states that 

“Whereas the child in society is in every respect a citi- 
zen, and potentially one of its most important; and 


whereas, the greedy and the inhuman often exploit his 
physical and mental abilities to personal profit or pleasure 
at times superimposing duties so arduous as to threaten 
physical health and proper mental development, there- 
fore, be it... 

Resolved, that we urge the ratification of the child 
labor amendment to the constitution as passed by Con- 
gtess in 1924 and the enactment of laws looking to the 
accomplishment of these ends.” 


The Conference on Labor Standards tersely urged 
that 


“all who are concerned with the protection of children 
redouble their efforts to secure ratification of the Federal 
Child Labor Amendment by the 12 states necessary to 
write this guarantee of essential rights to the children of 
the country into the fundamental law of the land.” 


The American Federation of Labor, not content 
with reiterating its support for the Amendment, initi- 
ated an active campaign to elect to state legislatures 
candidates who favor ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment. 

In acute contrast comes the report of a conference 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, with 
the solemn warning of Mrs. Huling that the Child 
Labor Amendment is an attempt to have ‘Federal 
guardians displace the parents and rear America’s 
children.” Someone is certainly out of step, either 
Mrs. Huling or a few million other people. 


_WHAT ARE VOTERS FOR? 


N accordance with its usual custom the New York 
State League of Women Voters sent a question- 
naire to candidates for the Assembly asking their 
position on three questions—the first being ratifica- 
tion of the Child Labor Amendment. 


The Amendment was front page news during the 
1935 Legislature, and is being made a campaign issue 
in several Assembly Districts. It is a thoroughly fami- 
liar question to citizens of New York State. 

Nevertheless the Committee Opposing Ratification 
of the Proposed Child Labor Amendment has ad- 
dressed a letter to candidates, referring to this ques- 
tionnaire and urging them “not to commit or pledge 
themselves in advance or prejudge their official 
action.” 


This poses the question: ‘What is a voter for?” 
An increasing number of citizens are calling them- © 
selves “independents” and their votes are determined 
by the candidates principles rather than party affilia- 
tion. If candidates refuse to state their beliefs in ad- 


vance of election, on what basis can an intelligent use 
of the ballot be made? 


Such a letter is sheer effrontery to the voters of the 
state. | 
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HOMEWORK: PERSISTENT 


PARASITE 


T. full results of the investigation of industrial 
home work under the codes, carried on by the 
United States Department of Labor are now avail- 
able.* Seven widely scattered states, 24 industries, 
and 1473 families were covered by the survey. Earn- 
ings were found to be extremely low, hours inhumanly 
long, and child labor still prevalent in the home work 
industries where children can profitably be employed. 

“One-third of the home workers making dolls’ dresses, 
and 8 per cent of the home workers engaged on lace, 
were children under 16. Of all the 2,282 home workers 
in all industries, whose ages were reported, 8 per cent 
were under 16 years of age . . . the number of children 
who work is thought to have been an understatement.” 

It is to be regretted that the ages of all under 16 
were lumped together in the report without further 
attempt at differentiation. 

Especially well adapted for popular use is the 
handbook on industrial home work published by the 
United States Women’s Bureau.’ This lists the indus- 
tries and operations in which home work is prevalent, 
prevailing rates of pay, and existing home work legis- 
lation. Typical cases cited include a family with 11 
children of whom all but the four youngest work 
every evening stringing tags; young children working 
on artificial flowers in New York City; families rag 
sewing and hand knitting in Philadelphia, embroid- 
ering infants’ dresses in Texas, knitting infants’ 
bootees in Maine, quilting exquisite bed coverings in 
the Kentucky mountains, and tufting candlewick bed- 
spreads in Georgia. Industrial home work is carried 
on in no less than 77,000 homes scattered throughout 
the 48 states, according to this report. 

If the codes proved unequal to the task of control- 
ling industrial home work, is state regulation through 
certification the answer? No, says the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry in a report cover- 
ing the period from June 1934 to May 27, 1935.’ 
Approximately 79 out of every 100 certificates issued 
were found to have violated one or more regulations; 
about one-fourth of these involved infractions of the 
state child labor or women’s labor laws. The report 
concludes: 


“No matter how stringent the regulations, how great 
the enforcement, how honest the investigators, the sweat- 
shop conditions will continue to exist unless home work 
is abolished. The conditions which exist are an integral 
part of industrial home work and only when processing 
of articles in employees’ homes is abolished can the con- 
ditions growing out of this system of production dis- 
appear.” 

1“A Study of Industrial Home Work in the Summer and Fall of 

1934,” U. S. Department of Labor. 
2“The Commercialization of the Home Through Industrial Home 

Work,” Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 1935. 
3“Pennsylvania’s Experience with Certificated Home Workers,” 
Department of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1935. 


MIDWEST CAMPAIGN OPENED 


HE 150 persons from Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 

braska and South Dakota, who attended the re- 
gional Child Labor Amendment conference called by 
the National Child Labor Committee in Kansas City, 
Missouri, on September 24 and 25 represented 
nearly every organization working for the Amend- 
ment in those states. The delegates left with confi- 
dence and vision strengthened by the wider contact 
with others working for the Amendment and with 
the determination to go home and fight the issue 
through to a successful termination in their own 
states. A new and surer foundation was laid for 
educational, legislative, and financial programs. The 
luncheon meeting on Tuesday was addressed by Dr. 
Walter North of the Country Club Congregational 
Church, Kansas City, Missouri and by Rabbi Israel 
J. Sarasohn of Leavenworth, Kansas. On Wednesday 
afternoon, Professor Ralph W. Fuchs of the Law 
School, Washington University, St. Louis, spoke on 
“Legal Questions Relating to the Amendment.” 

For the success of the conference, responsibility 
rested jointly on the expert leadership of Mr. Din- 
widdie in integrating the program through group 
meetings and personal contacts; on the provocative- 
ness of Mr. Eduard Lindeman of the New York School _ 
of Social Work in heading up the fruitful discussion 
of practical problems; on the skillful presentation of 
the financial aspects of a campaign by Mr. Stickel; on 
the preparatory work of Mr. Gibbons in building up 
the conference spirit; and on the competent manage- 
ment of Mrs. George Hoxie of the Missouri League 
of Women Voters who handled local arrangements. 

In summing up the sense of the conterence, Mr. 
Lindeman stressed the necessity for relating ratifica- 
tion of the Amendment to the general movement for a 
better program for this different day, and for main- 
taining a realistic attitude while “faced by a world of 
unrealities in an era of intolerance, where partisan 
politics are extremely bitter, but are not based on any 
real difference of philosophy.” 


HIRED TO HOP 


OUR small boys in Flint, Michigan, went to work 

for a huckster, hopping on and off his truck to 
deliver orders. One of them was 11 years old, one 
was 12. It was the 12-year-old who finally jumped for 
the truck and didn’t quite make it. He was picked up 
from underneath the wheels with a fractured leg. As 
his employment was illegal, it is to be supposed that 
the employer will be required to pay extra compensa- 
tion to the child under the workmen’s compensation 
law. Meanwhile the huckster has been arrested and 
fined $100 on the charge of employing an 11-year-old. 
Next time, perhaps, he will decide it is cheaper in the 
long run to hire boys of legal working age. 
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HAVE YOU READ — 


FREEDOM OF THE Press. By George Seldes. Bobbs-Merrill, 
New York. 1935. $2.75. 

Freedom of the Press discusses the extent to which 
the press is really free and undertakes to analyze the 
influence of outside forces—financial, political, social 
and advertising — upon organized journalism. The 
author asks, ‘Is the press meeting its responsibilities 
today in telling us the truth, keeping us intelligently 
informed on important issues, the great and minor 
problems of the world . . . ?” and lists child labor as 
one of these problems. 


To readers who have been following the struggle 
for the Child Labor Amendment Mr. Seldes’ revela- 
tion about the newspapers and child labor will not 
come as a surprise. Their campaign against this mea- 
sure is perhaps of less importance than their attitude 
on other national and international issues which are 
discussed. But as Mr. Seldes points out, “For down- 
right hypocrisy the action of the International Circu- 
lation Managers’ Association against the Child Labor 
Amendment takes the prize.” 


CHILDREN ENGAGED IN NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE SELL- 
ING AND DELIVERING. U. S. Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1935. 10 cents. 

Results of a rapid field survey undertaken in March 

1934 by the Children’s Bureau in cooperation with 

the Research and Planning Division of the National 

Recovery Administration. 


The effects of the depression and of the age limi- 
tation in other codes appeared in the increased num- 
ber of boys 14 and 15 years of age and even,» der 
who had turned to newspaper selling, and in the de- 
creased « rnings reported as compared with the find- 
ings of earlier studies. In spite of the tendency to 
use older boys, however, children under 12 years con- 
stituted 6 per cent of the newspaper carriers, and 16 


per cent of the newspaper sellers. In magazine selling, 
where the practice of using very young children has 
increased markedly in recent years, one third of the 
children were under 12 years of age, and 10 per cent 
were under 10 years. Hours, night work, and earn- 
ings are covered for each type of work. 


NuTRITION WorK WITH CHILDREN. A revised and en- 
larged edition of Professor Lydia ]. Roberts’ 1927 text- 
book. University of Chicago Press, 1935. $4.00. 

The harmful effects of fatiguing child labor are suc- 

cinctly stated (page 182): “Overexercise among 

children takes many forms. Child labor in factories, 
in the beet fields, and in other industries is usually 
harmful in its results. The same muscles are used 
over and over without rest, the natural instincts of 
childhood are all repressed, and the effect is stultify- 
ing to both body and mind. Country children, too, 
are commonly overworked at plowing, planting and 
harvesting of crops. They fare better than the factory 
child in that they are out of doors in the sunshine and 
fresh air and have the beauties of nature around them. 

But many are put to work too young and are worked 

for cruelly long hours, so that not only may their 

physical well-being suffer, but all the important 
things the country should mean to the child—woods, 
streams, birds, and play—may be crowded out.” 


CALL TO A NEW CAMPAIGN 
(Continued from page 1) 

forged with which to fight. That is why the call is 
going out this fall, not only to the eight states which 
hold regular legislative sessions in 1936, but to all the 
states which have not yet ratified the Child Labor 
Amendment: A call for the rallying of the organ- 
izations and the individuals who demand that child 
labor must go, and that the Child Labor Amendment 
must be adopted to bring this about. 
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BUILDING FUTURE CITIZENS 


I believe that children should stay in school and leave the 
jobs for adults. 


I enclose $..........::sccseseees for your work. 


POOH SEH THOSE HHH EHO OESEES EOE EE SEEDS SEES OEE EESE SEE EEEESES ESOS SESE HESS ESSE SE SESE EE EEEEe 


POPPE HEHEHE HATH OE EH ETHOS EEE EH EET EES EE HEE EE EES ESSE EEEEEEOSESESESEOEES OO SESE SESE EEE EEEEEEF 


Make checks payable to 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue. 


New York City 
' <EI359 


